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STOR V 


ON WHICH THE 


MN EW TRAGEDY, | 


CALL: * 


Ibe Roman Father, 


Is Fou N DE B. 


when the differences between the 
Romans and Sabines grew very 
high, Czlius, the Alban general, 
was found dead in his tent, but by 


what means deſtroy d was neyer known, 
B and 


I. the eighty-third year of Rome, 


"#2 
and the command was given to Fuffe- 
tius, a man of great humanity, and bore 
much tenderneis for many of the fami- 
lies of Rome, who were nearly related 
to thoſe of the Alban ſtate. 


Theſe two ſtates had look'd upon 
each other with envious eyes, almoſt 
ever ſince the foundation of Rome; 

yet the principal .families of both par- 
ties had, by relation, a natural affeCtion, 
that the love of glory, nor even the 
ambitious views of power, could hardly 
58 L . 


Fuffetius, ſoon after he had taken 
the command, advanc'd towards the 
enemy, urg d on by the repeated im- 
portunities of the Alban army ; for 
tho' he was accounted good and wiſe, 
his courage ſtood but in low reputation, 
even in the army he commanded. Tub 
las Hoſtilius was not backward to meet 
him, and eyery one expected a battle 
would immediately enſye ; but, on the 
contrary, when all was ready for an 

engagement, the relenting hearts of 
rt Romans 


C2 


Romans and Sabines, being all near in 
blood to each other, rather ſhed tears 
than blood at this meeting; and, after 
a pauſe of grief, and a firuggle with 


honour, they again (as they had often 
done before) retir'd to their ſeveral 
camps, without cither party giving a 
reaſon for declining a battle, or ſuffer- 
ing ſname for a mutual retreat. 


1 the affinity of blood, tho 
not conſeſs d in the field, was diſc>- 
ver'd in private by the different ſenates 
of Rome and Alba : they each of them 
found, that when they advanc'd army 
againſt army, ' they brought father 


againſt ſon, and brother againſt bro- 
ther. N | 


Fuffetius was the firſt that conſider d 
this; and, in conſultation with ſome of 
the high officers of the Sabines, diſco- 
ver'd his opinion, and how the war 
might be put an end to, by an honour- 
able accommodation with the Romans. 
'The perſons then in council approv'd 
his en. and accordingly a * 


b =. 
was difpatch'd to Tullus Hoſtihus, to 
defire a truce, and that he would give 
Fuffetius a conference, in order to put 
an end to the differences ſo long 1ub- 
fiſting between the two ſtates. Tullus 
recciy'd this invitation with great trant- 
port, and appointed to meet the Sabine 
general, with the moſt learn'd and pru- 
dent of his commanders, between the 
two armies. They accordingly met, 
and Fuffetius open'd the conference, by 
letting forth the dangers they expos'd 
themſelves to, by harraſſing each other 
© The' Fidenates and Veientes, ſaid he, 

are now united, and only wait for our 


© engaging, to rake the ad vantage of 


the confufion a battle muſt of courſe 
* occaſion, to cut off either party from 
© a retreat, and ſo to throw off the al- 


- * legiance we have long oblig'd them 


* to, if not make themſelves maſters of 
© Rome and Alba No, brave Tul- 
© lus, continu'd he, let not our quar- 
, rel, which were firſt bred by the 
© loſs of a few cattle only, give our 

* perfidious neighbours an opportunity 


I of aggrandizing themſelves, and tri- 


, umphing 


(9: 5 


0 umphing over our ſolly— Let us 
* put up with our loſes on either fide, 
© unite in one body, join our armies, and 

© with united force fall on the common: 

g * 


This was receivd with general ap- 
1 from both armies, which was fol- 
low'd by a dead lilenees, TIES ok 
_ 8 1 | L 


Tullus, ina moving ech . 
the many mournful incidents the long 
war had produc d, how many noble fa- 
milies the ſword had lent tears to, and 
how many more muſt partake of the 
miſery, if the war ſhould continue: add- 
ing, his opinion was the fame with Fuf- 
fetius, that the neighbouring ftates 
would one day take advantage of their 
diſputes, and that no way could be ſo 
effectual to diſappoint their impious 
ſchemes, as to compoſe their differences, 
and unite the Romans and Sabines in 
one nn Let our government, 
ſaid he, our policy, our laws be the 
| dae, and every Roman citizen be 

look d 


. 
* hook d upon in Alba as a free mem 
© ber of the ſtate, and every Sabine 


© have the ſame privileges in Rome as 
in Alba. 


This ſtarted an odjection among 
dne of the principal men in each 
tate; for it was then ask d, that tho 


; they were willing to be fo united, 


which nation ſhould give laws to the 
other; ſhould Rome to Alba, or Alba 


to Rome, or ſhould _ meet as one 


: reg 


This point produc'd: many argu- 
ments on ct ſides, but neither had 
force enough to bring the other over 
to their opinion; which occafion d 
much murmuring, 'and the treaty. had 
like" to have been diſſolv d before com- 


plented. 
* 
41 © - , 8 7 0 
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At length Tullus advanc'd. towards 
PFuffetius, - and offer'd to engage with 
Him in ſingle combat; propoſing, that 


we erer conquer d, the ſtate who 


own'd 


G29 
wn'd the victor, ſhould give laws to 
the other: adding, he would not wiſh 
to hazard life in a nobler cauſe, than 
his country's glory; or loſe it with 
more honour, than to procure! her 
happineſs. 


As it has been before obſerv'd, the 
army had no high opinion of Fuffctins's 
courage; and he now prov d, they were 
not wrong in their judgment; for he 
declin'd the combat, and pro pobd that 
three champions ſhould be choſe, ſrom 
either ſtate, to end this difference: 
adding, that a 'nation's freedom, ' was 
too great a ſtake to be left to one 
ſingle hand to diſpute. 


Tullus accepted this propoſal; and 
both armies immediately retir d to con- 
ſult their different ſenates, and fix upon 
. the heroes that ſhould fight this Slo- 
rious battle. 


| Ambition, and the wn of fame, 
were now ſo prevalent in Rome, that 


the ſenate was immediately throng'd 
with 


(12) 

with youths, all offering their ſervice 
in their country's cauſe The ſe- 
nate, after, long debates, fixt on the 
_ of the n to vindicate their 


| 


The Horatii was a noble family in 
Rome, whoſe anceſtors came thither 
with the founder; and at this time, 
conſiſted of an aged father, three ſons 
(who had . prov'd their proweſs 
in the field) and a daughter, no leſs 
if famous for her beauty, than the ſons 
1 were for their valour. Theſe three 

pouths being fixt on for this important 
= action, the old man, in rapture, cry'd 
i —_ I am a happy father 


=. The people, being - acquainted with 
| il the elected youths, approv'd the choice 
'' _ - with vehement acclamations; and, wait- | 
lf ed with impatience, to know whom 
1 the Alban ſtate had choſe for their 


competitors in — 


However, 


(3s ) 


However, they were not long, be- 
fore the news came from the Alban 
ſtate, who were the choſen champions. 
In ſhort, they fixt upon the Curiatii, 
a family both by birth. and marriage 
nearly related to the Horatii of Rome. 
This choice did not at all pleaſe the 
Romans; for they not only thought 
it. cruel "that brothers ſhould enter the 
15. againſt brothers, but they fear d 
* and natural affection might 
d their heroes courage, and the 
Roman cauſe ſuffer from their tender- 
neſs; for theſe two families were not 
only ally d, but had, ſpite of the great 
diſputes between the two nations, ſtill 
8 a perſed harmony a and fri 
p together; nay, their in was 
1 5 that old Horatius had con- 
ed his daughter to the eldeſt ſon of 
the Curiatii, who had long ſince been 
join'd by the prieſts, had not the com- 
ww of the jarring ſtates . 
it. 


1 


( 14 ) 

The Sabines too were not without 
the ſame apprehenfions, from the af- 
finity of blood in theſe champions, 
and were for a new eleftion, nor were 


the Romans quite averſe to ſuch an 
alteration; but the young heroes, 


emulous of glory, refas d to give u 


the honour their country, had fo lately 
beftow'd upon them. The fathers too, 


ſo far from fearing the loſs of their 


ſons, inſiſted on the firſt choice; and, 

in ſpite of all petſwaſions, would not 
con 25 to any change. The old Ho- 
ratius was particulat ly ſtrenuous for his 
ſons engaging with their brothers, the 


Sabines; ſaying, he deſſrd to have no 


farther "pleaſure in this world, than to 


ſee his ſons fall with Honour, or live | 


with glory. , 


Not to tire my 'redders” with a 
long account of the particular cere- 
monies upon this occaſion, I ſhall only 
inform them, that, after objections 

rais d and anſwer d, it was determin d, 


bath by the Romans and Sabines, to 
| Nick. 


„ 
ſtick to their rſt choice, and freely 


ſubmit to the conditions on which they 
were to engage. 


Each ſtate took oaths, and con- 
firm'd them by ſacrifices, to let all 
differences end, according to the ar- 
ticles before ſtipulated, - and ſtand to 
the fortune of "thei feveral cham» 
pions. 


The army was drawn rovnd a Ws 
plain, containing four or five Stadia, 
between the camps of the Romans and 
Sabines Tullus led out the Ho- 
 ratii, and Fuffetius the Curiatii, while 
every eye was fixt to ſee this terrible 
encounter. They were all fix arm'd, 
like men that privately detetmin'd to 
l. or not ſurvive the conflict. 


While all Rome was employ'd in 
— ing at her heroes, and matrons and 
virgins ſtrewing their way with flow- 
ers, the pious. daughter of Horatius 
retir d to ber chamber, and ſpent the 
dreadful interim of tune with con- 


fus'd 


. fide Fortune ſeem'd to incline 


— a 
4 
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ſus d prayers for her country's liberty, 


and for her lover's Tos one - oppoit ro 
the other, 


- At length the combatants engag d 
Every eye could ſee the glittering of 
their ſwords, and hear the claſhing ot 


their arms, but were plac'd at too 


great a diſtance to diſtinguiſh on which 


Shouts were heard on every ſide; tho 
none who lent his voice, could ſay to 
which ſide he gave it. At length 
it plainly was perceiv'd, that the eldeſt 
of the Alban brothers, threw the 
eldeſt of - the Horatian brothers to the 
ground, but not without ſome marks 
of the deceas'd's bravery. W hile 
the Sabines were applauding this ac- 
tion, they had the pleaſure! to ſee the 
next of the Horatii fall beneath the 
W n of his antagoniſt, 


The acclamations of as Sabines did 
not a little terrify the Romans, who 
plainly n two — * N 
tante kilbd. Hips 
P The 


(YI... 


The three Alban brothers, tho great- 
ly wounded, ſtill kept the field, and no 
enemy to oppoſe them but the youngeſt 
brother of the Horati—— whom 
look'd upon as an eaſy conqueſt : but 
he, by a ſtratagem, ſoon turn 'd the 855. 
tle in fayour of the Romans, uy 


When he ſaw his brokers Proline 
vn the ground, and the exulting Albans 
traverſing the field, he pretended to fly 
from the unequal combat, amidſt the 
hoots and curſes of the Roman citizens 
and ſoldiers. The' three Curiatii fol- 
low'd him with all the ſpeed their wounds, 
receiv'd from the ſlaughter d Horati, 
would permit them The flying Pub- 
lius (for ſo was he nam'd) when he faw 
one out of the reach of the other two 
aſſiſtants, turn'd ſhort, and bravely laid 

him on a level with his brothers; and, 
while fluſh'd with this ſucceſs, another 
came (but too late) to take his brother's 
part, met the fame fate from the d 
hand of Publius. Scarce had he ended 
this ſecond brother, but the third, pant- 


ing 


: 0 1 8 ) 
ing for breath, "and fainting with many 
came up; to whom Publius 
cry d out, Thus, to the glory of my 
95 nn I facrifice the beſt and no- 
fricnd that ever Alba had from 


bs Ky ps and, with theſe words, ſtruck 
Dis dagger in his throat. He dy'd, and 


Publius ftripp'd bim of all the ſhining 


ornaments of war he wore ; among which 


was 2 robe wrought by the fair hands 
of Horatius's daughter, and preſented to 
him on the day they were, by mutual 
love, contracted to each other. As this 
was the moſt remarkable diſtinction he had 
dn, Publius, with unthinking triumph, 
threw it over his ſhoulders, — r 
tq the populace, 


* pplauſe, reſtrain d by horror, for 
awhile was filent ; but, when the 
thqughts of public good had got the 
better of natural pity, the acclamations 
were incredible ; the exulting Romans 
took the field. While che diſappointed 
Albans ſhwank by flow. degrees to con- 
man "_- en diſtreſs d families. 


( 19 ) 

' Fuffetius, neg, undaunted 
ſtood the loſs of liberty; and} alfin- 
cing to the midſt of the e eld; Ur 7 
great praiſe upon the valiant Publius; 
and, at the ſame time, acknowledg'd the 
ſupremacy they had won, by asKit 
Tallus, if he had any commands for 
him or his army——To which Tila 

reply'd, © None; but to remember We 
* are friends. uus the armies parted. | 


The Sabines return'd, reviling Fuffe- 
tius for not accepting the firſt da 
laying, had he met "Tallis, a wis 
part: Rome ee been ſubject to the" | 
Alban ſtate. d him of 
fear; and, "Mo "langrae, ſald, the 
loſs of liberty, n 
ral's cowardice. | 


Fals, in hs "FR ids: tl eb 
ducted into Rome, amidſt the acclama- 
tions of © the whole Roman people; 
while the ſmiles of liberty. were een 
in every face, every one preſs to be- 
hold him, and look d upon him as the 

guardian god of their country. jo 
ut 


\ 
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But this univerſal = joy was ſoon 


 oer-caſt by an accident, that put all 


Rome in tears, - Horatius's daugh- 
ter, having heard of the death of her 
brothers, and her lover, in agonics of 
grief flew from her father's houſe ; and, 
when the people thought her violence 
was occaſion'd . by her love to Rome, 
and eagerneſs to meet her victorious 
brother, and give him welcome as a 
conqueror and preſerver of their liber- 
ties, ſhe met him with all the rage of 


an encens'd enemy; accus d him as a 


murderer and ſtranger to humanity, and 
call'd down vengeance from the gods 
on bim, Rome, and all that had Con- 
ſented to the action. 


The inflam'd youth, in the midſt of 
triumph, meeting ſo unexpected a wel- 


come from his own ſiſter, and one whom 
he dearly lov'd, without any heſitation, 


plung'd his ſword into her boſom, and 


* then procceded to his father's houſe. 


The 


(25). 
ee helm 5 


The people of Rome were divided 
upon this action: ſome call'd it glo- 
rious, others cruel.; and, the laſt patty 
ſo prevail d. that Publius was brought. 


to 0 belbre the people for it, and 
was acquitted with honounr. * 


Ti 

As the ex pectation of the town is. 
much rais'd by the new tragedy of 
The ROMAN FATHER, which 
is to be acted this night at the theate 
royal in Drury-Lane, twas judg d the 
foregoing hiſtorical facts, from. whence: 
it is taken, with an account of the re- 
puted author of the play, and other 
performances he has befare entertain d 
the town with, would not be diſagree- 


able to the gentlemen and ladies who. 
are to be ſpectators of the play. 


Mr. W-—D is well known to the 
poetical world, by his eſſay on How” 
cule ; his ſetter from Anng n to 
Henry t izhth (after the manner of 
Ovid) and by _— other leſſer pieces, 


* 


( 22 ) 
Fg a late collection of poems by 
mh cy. 


He was a fellow of St. John's-Col- 
lege, in Cambridge, and much eſteem'd 
in that univerſity ; and is now very de- 
ſervedly belov'd, by all who know him, 
for his abilitics, genius and modeſty, 


: Corneille, the Shakeſpear of the 
French, has written a tragedy upon the 
ſame ſtory, which met with moſt ex- 

traordinary ſucceſs; and, if what be faid 
about Mr. W— D's play be true, 
viz. that there is much more of the 
thetic introduc'd in it, = in the 
reach tragedy, we may reaſonably ex- 
pet The ROMAN FATHER 


will prove a very formidable rival to 


the HORACE of Corneille. 


FINIS. 


